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Children 2, including Amos Pizzey 
Erin Patria Margaret Pizzey (;[2] born 19 February 1939) is a British ex-feminist, Men's rights 
activist and advocate against domestic violence, and novelist.[3][4][5][6][7] She is known for having 
started the first and currently the largest domestic violence shelter in the modern world, Refuge, then 
known as Chiswick Women's Aid, in 1971.[8][1][9 


Pizzey has been the subject of bomb threats and boycotts because her experience and research into the 
issue led her to conclude that most domestic violence is reciprocal, and that women are as capable of 
violence as men. These threats eventually led to her exile from the UK.[10][11] Pizzey has said that the 
threats were from militant feminists.[12][13][14] She has also stated that she is banned from the refuge 
she started.[15][16] 


Early life[edit] 


She was born Erin Carney in Qingdao,[17] China in 1939, along with her twin sister Rosaleen. Her 
father was a diplomat and one of 17 children from a poor Irish family.[13][18] In 1942, the family 
moved to Shanghai; shortly thereafter, they were captured by the invading Japanese Army and 
exchanged for Japanese prisoners of war.[19] She is the sister of writer Daniel Carney, known for his 
novel The Wild Geese.[20] 


Pizzey moved to Kokstad in South Africa, then at the age of five, to Beirut. At the end of the war the 
family went to Toronto. She then moved to Tehran and finally settled in England in 1948. Pizzey 
attended St Antony's junior school and then Leweston School at age 11, gaining four O-levels. Her 
parents were then posted to Africa where she attended Dakar University, studying French and English. 
[21] 


Overview|[edit| 


Early activism|edit] 

In 1959, Pizzey attended her first meeting at the UK's Liberation Movement (WLM) at the Chiswick 
house of a local organiser, Artemise? 22]:?? At Artemis’ urging, Pizzey agreed to convene a 
'consciousness-raising group’ at her home in Goldhawk Road.[22]'*° This collective became the 
Goldhawk Road Group.[22]'*4 


The head office of the Women's Liberation Workshop (a women's workshop within the WLM) was in 


Little Newport Street,[22]° 24 in Chinatown, Covent Garden, straddling the City of Westminster and 
Borough of Camden. Along with her friend, Alison, and other members of the Goldhawk Road Group, 
Pizzey found herself at odds with Artemis and Gladiator!™22?! 
within the WLM Workshop head office.[22]'*’ Pizzey distanced herself from this clique when she 
witnessed what she described as "irregular and disrespectful behaviour" towards the money donated by 
desperate women across the UK.[22]'29 She confronted them over this behaviour,[22]**° which, 
according to her, included claiming that telephones were tapped, and labelling of people they did not 


, who led a clique of younger women 


like as MI5, police and CIA informers or agents.[22]' 39 She also was concerned about overhearing 
discussion of plans to bomb the London store Biba; she reported on this to the police after warning the 
people involved. Subsequently, Pizzey became aware that the police had the group and offices under 


surveillance.[22]'43 Pizzey says that she and her fellow members of the Goldhawk Road group were 
seen as troublesome, because they did not accept others' behaviors and views.[22]’ 34 


Refuge|edit] 


Pizzey set up a women's refuge in Belmont Terrace, Chiswick, London in 1971. She later opened a 
number of additional shelters, despite hostility from the authorities. She gained notoriety and publicity 
for setting up refuges by squatting, most notably in 1975 at the Palm Court Hotel in Richmond.[23][24] 
[25] Pizzey's work was widely praised at the time. In 1975, MP Jack Ashley stated in the House of 
Commons that "The work of Mrs. Pizzey was pioneering work of the first order. It was she who first 
identified the problem, who first recognised the seriousness of the situation and who first did something 
practical by establishing the Chiswick aid centre. As a result of that magnificent pioneering work, the 
whole nation has now come to appreciate the significance of the problem".[26] Whilst being prosecuted 
by local authorities[27] and appealing matters to the House of Lords, she was recognised for her work. 


[27] 


After Pizzey left Chiswick Women's Aid (renamed Chiswick Family Rescue on March 31, 1979), the 
organisation she had founded and moved abroad, it was rebranded as the charity Refuge on March 5, 
1993.[28] Although Refuge traces its existence back to Chiswick Women's Aid, Pizzey's name could 
not be found anywhere on the Refuge website for many decades.[3] It was not until November 2, 2020 
that Sandra Horley, the chief executive of Refuge since 1983, mentioned Pizzey's name for the first 
time again on the Refuge website in a press release on her retirement.[29] 


Reciprocity of domestic violence[edit] 
Soon after establishing her first refuge, Pizzey asserted that much of the domestic violence was 


reciprocal.[22]®* She reached this conclusion when she asked the women in her refuge about their 
violence, only to discover most of them were equally violent or more violent than their husbands. In 
her study "Comparative Study of Battered Women And Violence-Prone Women,"[30] (co-researched 
with John Gayford of Warlingham Hospital), Pizzey distinguished between 'genuine battered 
women'[30] and 'violence-prone women';[30] the former defined as "the unwilling and innocent victim 
of his or her partner's violence"[30] and the latter defined as "the unwilling victim of his or her own 
violence."[30] This study reported that 62% of the sample population were more accurately described 
as "violence prone." Similar findings regarding the mutuality of domestic violence have been 
confirmed in subsequent studies.[31][32] 


In her book Prone to Violence, Pizzey expressed concern that so little attention was paid to the causes 
of interpersonal and family violence, stating, "to my amazement, nobody seemed to genuinely want to 
find out why violent people treat each other the way they do".[33] She also expressed concern for the 
view expressed by government officials that solutions to the issue of domestic abuse and violence 
could be found in socialist or communist countries. Pizzey pointed out that marital violence was a great 
problem in Russia, and China addressed the issue by proclaiming wife-beating a crime punishable by 
death sentence.[33] The book looks at what appeared to be learned behaviour, often starting in 
childhood, linked to hormonal responses. Pizzey describes such behaviour as akin to addiction. 


She speculates that high levels of hormones and neurochemicals associated with pervasive childhood 
trauma led to adults who repeatedly engage in violent altercations with intimate partners despite the 
physical, emotional, legal and financial costs, in unwitting attempts to simulate the emotional impact of 
traumatic childhood experiences and manifest the learned biochemical state linked to pleasure. The 
book contains numerous stories of disturbed families, alongside a discussion of the reasons why the 
modern state care-taking agencies are largely ineffective. Promotional events for the book were met 
with protest,[34] and Pizzey reports that she herself and co-author Jeff Shapiro needed police 
protection during the promotional events for the book.[12][13] 


Backlash, threats, and harassment[edit] 


In 1981, Pizzey moved to Santa Fe, New Mexico, while targeted by harassment, death threats, bomb 
threats[35] and defamation campaigns,[14] and dealing with overwork, near collapse, cardiac disease 


and mental strain.[22]‘*”° In particular, according to Pizzey, the charity Scottish Women's Aid "made it 
their business to hand out leaflets claiming that [she] believed that women ‘invited violence’ and 
‘provoked male violence™.[14] She states that the turning point was the intervention of the bomb squad, 
who required all of her mail to be processed by them before she could receive it, as a "controversial 


public figure."[22]'*®?[36] 


Having moved to Santa Fe to write, Pizzey promptly became involved in running a refuge in New 
Mexico, as well as dealing with sexual abusers and paedophiles.[14] Pizzey said of this work, "I 
discovered that there were just as many women paedophiles as there were men. Women go undetected, 
as usual. Working against paedophiles is a very dangerous business."[37] Whilst living in Santa Fe, one 


of her dogs was shot and two others were stolen, which she claims was a result of racist neighbours. 
[35] Her family suffered new harassment following the publication of her 1982 book Prone to Violence. 
Pizzey links much of the harassment to militant feminists and their objections to her research, findings 
and work.[14][35][38] Describing the harassment, Deborah Ross of The Independent wrote that "the 
feminist sisterhood went bonkers".[13] 


Following the abuse and threats in Santa Fe she moved to Cayman Brac, Cayman Islands[39] where 
she wrote with her second husband, Jeff Shapiro. Subsequently, she moved to Siena, Italy where her 
writing and advocacy work continued. She returned to London in the spring of 1997, homeless due to 
debt and in increasingly poor health.[13] Her insights are still sought by politicians and family pressure 
groups. 


Later work[edit] 


Pizzey is still actively working to help victims of domestic violence. She has been a patron of the 
charity ManKind Initiative since 2004, when she received a Roger Witcomb Award.[40] In March 
2007, as a guest, she attended the ceremony of opening the first Arab refuge for victims of domestic 
violence in Bahrain.[41] 


In 2013, Pizzey joined the editorial and advisory board of the men's rights organisation A Voice for 
Men, serving as an Editor and DV Policy Advisor and from January to August wrote thirteen articles 
for the group's web site.[3] 


Her two April articles pertained to two interviews she gave on the Reddit community "I[AmA", where 
she promoted her Facebook page and the "AVFM Online Radio" podcast on BlogTalkRadio.[42] She 
announced her first interview a week prior on /t/MensRights.[43] 


In November 2014, Pizzey became owner/manager of the AVFM WhiteRibbon.org website (since 
renamed Honest-Ribbon.org),[44] which has been criticised by the original White Ribbon Campaign as 
"a copycat campaign articulating ... archaic views and denials about the realities of gender-based 


violence."[45][46] 


Pizzey was interviewed for and appeared in the 2016 documentary film The Red Pill by Cassie Jaye 
about the men's rights movement.[16] 
Pizzey is a patron of registered charity Compassion In Care which works to "break the chain of elderly 


abuse" and she wrote an introduction for the book Beyond The Facade by founder Eileen Chubb.[47] 
[48] 


In 2022, Pizzey is listed as Honorary Lifetime President Emeritus to CPU: Children Parents United 
Charity founded by Greg Ellis (actor)[49] The charity appears to be shut down as of April 2023,ľlcitation 


needed] 


Libel case[edit] 


In 2009 Pizzey was successful in a libel case against Macmillan Publishers over content in the Andrew 
Marr book A History of Modern Britain. The publication had falsely claimed she had once been part of 
a militant group, The Angry Brigade, that staged bomb attacks in the 1970s.[50] The publisher also 
recalled and destroyed the offending version of the book, and republished it with the error removed. 
[51] The link to the Angry Brigade was made in 2001, in an interview with The Guardian, in which the 
article states that she was "thrown out" of the feminist movement after threatening to inform police 
about a planned bombing by the Angry Brigade of the clothes shop Biba. "I said that if you go on with 
this — they were discussing bombing Biba [the legendary department store in Kensington] — I'm going 
to call the police in, because I really don't believe in this."[52] 


Personal life[edit] 


Pizzey married Jack Pizzey in 1959. Jack Pizzey was a naval lieutenant whom she first met in Hong 
Kong. They had two children, a girl, Cleo and a boy, Amos.[13] She divorced him in 1976, and 
divorced her second husband, Jeff Scott Shapiro, in 1994.[18] Pizzey lives in Twickenham, southwest 
London.[53] She was diagnosed with cancer in 2000.[52] 


In 2000, Pizzey's grandson Keita Craig, who had schizophrenia, hung himself in a prison cell. Pizzey 
and her family campaigned against the coroner's verdict of death by hanging and in 2001 a jury ata 
second inquest unanimously found that Keita's death was contributed to by the neglect of prison staff. 
The case was the first to reach a verdict of neglect in a suicide case.[52 [54] 


Books|[edit] 


Nonfiction[edit] 


e Pizzey, Erin (1974). Scream quietly or the neighbours will hear. Harmondsworth Baltimore: 
Penguin. ISBN 9780140523119. Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (1981). The slut's cook book. London: Macdonald & Co. ISBN 9780354047241. 
Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin; Shapiro, Jeff (1982). Prone to violence. Feltham, Middlesex, England: Hamlyn. 
ISBN 9780600205517. Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (1983). Erin Pizzey collects-- : an anthology of her writing, personally introduced. 
Feltham, Middlesex, England: Hamlyn. ISBN 9780600206866. Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (1995). Wild child: an autobiography. Siena: Erin Pizzey. ISBN 9788890009600. 
Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (1998). The emotional terrorist and the violence-prone. Ottawa: Commoners' Pub. 
ISBN 9780889701038. Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (2005). Infernal child: world without love. Twickenham: Little Hermit. 
ISBN 9780954000219. Details. 

e Pizzey, Erin (2011). This way to the revolution: a memoir. London Chicago: Peter Owen. 
ISBN 9780720613605. Details. 


Fiction[edit] 


e The Watershed 

e Inthe Shadow of the Castle 

e First Lady 

e The Consul General's Daughter 
¢ The Snow Leopard of Shanghai 
e Other Lovers 

e Swimming with Dolphins 

e For the Love of a Stranger 

e Kisses 

e The Wicked World of Women 


Awards[edit] 


e International Order of Volunteers For Peace, Diploma of Honour (Italy) 1981.[55] 

e Nancy Astor Award for Journalism 1983.[18] 

e World Congress of Victimology (San Francisco) 1987 — Distinguished Leadership Award.[18] 
e St. Valentino Palm d'Oro International Award for Literature, 14 February 1994, Italy.[18] 

e SAFE “Woman of the Year” Award Winner, 2022.[56] 


See also[edit] 


e Intimate partner violence 

e Women's Aid Federation of England 
e Karen DeCrow 

e Domestic violence against men 

e Men's rights movement 

e Earl Silverman 

e Warren Farrell 
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Refuting 40 years of lies about domestic violence 


About Erin Pizzey 
48-61 minutes 


Editor’s Note: Erin Pizzey was born in 1939. In 1971, she founded the first nationally and 
internationally recognized women’s shelter (or “refuge”) in Chiswick, which is part of London in the 
UK. Her organization expanded to include many houses and a large, growing organization, now known 
as Refuge in the UK. 


It was soon after founding that groundbreaking battered women’s shelter that Pizzey began being 
subject to public protests and death threats. 


A key figure in the women’s movement of the 1970s, she eventually fled her native England with her 
children after the protests, threats, and violence culminated in the shooting of her family dog. However, 
she never stopped her work advocating for victims of domestic violence, and eventually returned to the 
UK. 


Pizzey is a bestselling novelist and the author of many non-fiction books. Her first book, Scream 
Quietly or the Neighbors Will Hear, is, along with her fearless public advocacy, widely credited with 
making domestic violence a national and international issue. 


Her work continues to this day. She is widely loved. 
She is also widely hated.—DE. 

Video of Interview 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=LH6u_rqxOHE 
Text: 

Dean: Good morning, Erin, how are you? 

Erin: Good morning, It’s very cold. 


Dean: It’s very cold, is it? Well, it’s early December, I guess it is cold; you’re living in London these 
days, yes? 


Erin: Yes I am. 


Dean: So, you have recently, in the last year or so, published a book called This Way to the Revolution: 
A Memoir from Peter Owen Publishers. What can you tell me about that book, Erin? 


Erin: I’ve always tried to tell the truth about the beginnings. I was one of the first people in England to 
get involved with the Women’s Movement and what I saw there, I knew perfectly well was going to be 
extremely destructive. And, when I began to stand up at these great big Collective meetings—and 
interestingly enough there were a lot of women from America who came over with initial instruction to 
show the British women how to be radical feminists. They’re a pretty frightening crowd and I got 
screamed at a lot partly because I said many women like myself, who are married, with or without 
children are perfectly happy to have the choice to be able to stay home. So, in the end last year actually 
... it took me 10 years to get this book published, it was turned down by every major publisher in this 
country. And, finally, Peter Owen, who is a fine very small publishing company, agreed that they would 
publish. And they’ve done a wonderful job of it. And it is, it’s the whole truth about what went on 
behind the movement ... the feminist movement. 


I’m sorry, were you saying something? 


Dean: So you say the feminist movement, the women’s movement ... I confess I haven’t read the entire 
book yet, but I’ve at least read part of it and it’s certainly very interesting. Would you say that you 
considered yourself a feminist in the very early days? 


Erin: I considered myself like many women across the world, I considered myself an equity feminist. I 
believed in equality for everyone. Now there were issues that needed discussing, but as soon as I saw, 
because you have to remember my background, my parents were caught by the Communists when I 
was nine and I didn’t see them for three years—they were under house arrest ... 


Dean: Your parents were caught by the Communists? 
Erin: Yes, in 1949, my father was in Tientsin in the Foreign Office ... 
Dean: In China? 


Erin: Yes, China, and they had marched up the driveway and they were arrested. They were very lucky, 
my parents, because they were just under house arrest. Most of the others were put into prisons. And I 
had one very close family member who came out completely insane from what happened to him. So, I 
had no love of Communism from the very beginning. From what I saw when I was in these great big 
collectives was really Marxism. We were all organized into groups in our own homes and told that we 
must have consciousness-raising sessions. And I remember the woman who came to our consciousness- 
raising and when she finished, I said this has nothing to do with women, this is actually Marxist. I said 
SO we’re supposed to go to work full-time and put our children into care provided by the state—like the 
Communist government—and why are we calling this liberation? And so very quickly I was booted out 
and went off to open a community center for mothers and children. And then I knew, once the 
donations came in, once the press picked it up—because the local paper—because my refuge by that 
point was full—I knew very well the sound of the feminist boots coming down to actually hijack the 
entire domestic violence industry and turn it into a billion dollar industry. Which they’ve done. 


Dean: Well, those are very powerful words and statements. I understand you were born in China, yes? 
Erin: Yes. 


Dean: So you and your family were there when they turned communist. 


Erin: No, I was born in China, but then my parents were re-posted to China when I was about 11 years 
old. They were reposted to Tientsin and that’s where they were incarcerated. 


Dean: Oh I see. Yet, I can already hear some people objecting. I’ve met a lot of women who consider 
themselves feminists in some form or other and they look at you like you’re from Mars if you say this 
business about it being Marxist in origin or ... 


Erin: Yes, but most of them don’t even know anything about the beginning of this movement. And the 
thing I have to point out, very simply, the beginnings of the women’s movement happened way back 
when a lot of women were fighting for the rights of people, of Americans, to end the apartheid that was 
going on at that time. When they had finished marching for the civil rights movement—There’s a 
whole storied history that you can read it. They came back and decided that the leftist women wanted 
their own movement. So instead of it being Capitalism, which everyone was against in the left-wing 
movements, they simply changed the goal posts and said it was Patriarchy. Everything was because of 
men, because of the power that men have over women. And then the second part of their argument was 
that all women are victims of men’s violence because it’s The Patriarchy. And that is such a lot of 
rubbish. Because, we know, and everybody in the business knows, that both men and women in 
interpersonal relationships can be violent. And that’s in every single study all across the Western world. 
All this time—40 years—we' ve been living a big lie led by these Feminist women who essentially have 
created a huge billion dollar industry all across the world and they have shut the doors on men. No men 
can work in refuges; no men can sit on Boards; boys under the age of 12 often can’t go into the refuges. 
A mother has to make a difficult choice of what she should do. 


Dean: Here in the U.S. I’ve at least come across a few shelters which employ men in some fashion ... 
to act as guards at the doors or ... 


Erin: That’s not working in refuges; that’s standing outside. 
Dean: Standing outside or picking women up and driving them places ... yes. 


Erin: Not as staff though; not working in the refuge. In my refuge, half the staff are always men 
because they’re so important for children who haven’t known good, kind men ... and some of their 
mothers. 


Dean: I understand. That makes good sense. I see from your memoir for example, that in the early 60s 
you had to show proof that you intended to get married just to get contraception from your doctor. 


Erin: Yes. 


Dean: Women couldn’t apply for mortgages ... and so I presume it’s that sort of thing that made you 
interested in the Women’s movement in the first place. 


Erin: Yes, absolutely. And I had such a vision, and partly the refuge because—I know all about 
violence. Both my parents were violent. My mother was particularly violent to me because I looked 
like my father. And the other two; my twin sister and my brother were much more like her. And my 
whole concern is, it is generational violence, and if we don’t save this generation of children we simply 
have more and more violent people. Because, until we understand we cannot blame men for everything. 
Women have to look at themselves and be honest about their own violence. And also, to understand 


what you do to a child’s brain when you actually fight each other, scream, yell and hit children, it 
causes brain damage. And we know that now from MRI scans. They can see what it does, particularly 
to the frontal lobe, the right frontal lobe, which is the seat of all our emotions. 


Dean: There was a psychologist in Canada who recently published a piece asserting that the stereotype 
that we seem to all accept now of the helpless, innocent woman who is beaten on by a brutish, thuggish 
man and needs to run away represents perhaps only 4 or 5 percent of all domestic violence cases and 
that almost all other cases are more complicated than that. Would you agree that that sounds about 
reasonable? 


Erin: Yes, of the first hundred women who came into my refuge, 60 percent were as violent as the men 
they left. Or, they were violent and the men weren’t. 


Dean: They were violent and the men weren’t? 


Erin: Yeah! And that’s why I tried to open a house for men almost immediately after I opened the 
refuge for women and my problem was—and this was a great shock to me—I was given a house at a 
Peppercorn Rent by the Council; and then I asked men who had actually given money for my refuge for 
women and children (they were millionaires) to give me some money for the men’s house, and none of 
them would give a penny! 


Dean: I happen to know that in Canada there’s exactly one men’s shelter and it can’t get any funding. 
It’s almost impossible ... it’s running on a shoestring budget. I’ll have to make sure to let people know 
about it after I finish talking to you. But I see from your memoir you actually said your first experience 
of wanting to open a shelter for women was that you encountered a woman who was beaten and 
bloodied and bruised. And you said you immediately flashed to your own experience of having been 
beaten by your mother? 


Erin: Actually no, it was worse than that. It was a bit like Psycho. When my mother died of cancer, I 
was 17—1my twin sister and I, and my brother was 14—my father refused to bury her body, and he had 
it in the house on the dining room table. And we had to go and look every night, it was hot there, it was 
about six days before he allowed her to be buried. This is the point though: everyone in the village 
knew what was going on. The woman across the road who was a family friend, I ran across and begged 
her to help me. She didn’t. The doctor was called by my father and he came out and examined my 
mother’s dead body and came out and said, “This shouldn’t be happening to a dog.” He did nothing. So 
I sat there at the age of 17 thinking, “I have asked for help, but nobody, nobody will help three terrified 
children.” So when Kathy said to me—used the words, “No one will help me...”, that’s when I knew I 
had to take her in and look after her. 


Dean: So you feel you were abused by both of your parents. 

Erin: Yeah, all three of us were. 

Dean: Oh ... I’m sorry that happened to you. 

Erin: No, you have to remember that’s why I know what I know and that’s why I can do what I do. 


Dean: So it would be your firm opinion then that work by researchers like Murray Strauss and whatnot 
that ... 


Erin: Yeah and Richard Gelles. 

Dean: ... that most domestic violence is ... 
Erin: Consensual. 

Dean: Consensual, mutual ... 


Erin: One way or another. There’s no pattern for this because each person is unique, and why and how 
they make relationships is unique. But they do need ... if they, I think ... I’ve said this often to very 
violent women: “Look you’re with a very violent man—that was your choice. But now you want to 
break that cycle, think of him as your heroin pusher. If you stay away from him, just like cold turkey, 
long enough, that need for him will die.” Freud said a long time ago that in time to come all emotions 
will be found in chemicals of the brain and he’s so right. And, that’s why I call it an addiction. Just the 
same way as an alcoholic is for his bottle, a drug addict the needle, and a violent relationship for some 
people. But, it can be broken. 


Dean: What about women who are the predominant aggressors? You’ve run across those as well, I take 
it? 


Erin: They were in my refuge. And we had long-term therapeutic care. We had the mother house, the 
big mother house, and then we had shared accommodations in houses. And we also had many houses 
across England. And the Palm Court hotel, that was the second stage. That had 74 private suites. And 
we Started that, and you could stay there as long as you liked until you were ready to move back into 
the community. 


Dean: I find when I speak about domestic violence issues, and I have written and done some work in 
this area for more than ten years—you were a bit of an inspiration there by the way—in any case, 
people—and sometimes it’s people who call themselves feminists, but often it’s people who call 
themselves conservatives or maybe even Tories (like you’d call them) or just everyday, not very 
political people—either become enraged with me or look at me as if there’s something very silly about 
me when I say there is a serious problem with violent women and that perhaps a quarter of domestic 
violent relationships, it is the woman who is mostly the violent one and probably in half or more it’s 
both of them who are violent in one way or another. You’re nodding, I think you agree that that sounds 
about right? 


Erin: Yes. 


Dean: But, people become either frightened or enraged or laugh when you suggest that there are 
violent women. Where do you think that comes from? 


Erin: Most people who are violent don’t think they’re violent because it’s been their reality from a very 
early age. That’s why I don’t even go out to dinner now. I sit down at the table and I can look at people 
mostly and know what they’ve been up to. A lot of it’s defensive. A lot of it. 


Dean: What do you mean, it’s defensive? 


Erin: They know within themselves how they behave and they don’t want to hear about it. 


Dean: You mentioned feminism is a sort of liberal leftist movement which I think it was originally; 
although you do have women who consider themselves ... 


Erin: Yeah, at some point, try to read Susan Brownmiller’s book, because she sent me her books on 
rape in the very beginning. I couldn’t read them, bless her heart, but she has since recanted. And that 
was an amazing thing. I was also at the American Embassy when Betty Friedan recanted what she’d 
said and she said, “I apologize. We, as women have gone to the male, for the throat over economics and 
that isn’t what we should have done. We should have built the relationship between men and women.” 


Dean: Betty Friedan said that? 


Erin: Yes, she did, in the American Embassy about 1980, 81. And I just remember looking at her and 
thinking, “Look at the damage you’ve done with what you’ve said over the years!” It’s all very well 
everybody recanting, but the damage is done. 


Dean: Well, and where is the knowledge that they’ve recanted? Susan Brownmiller published a simply 
horrible screed about rape and how ... 


Erin: No she has since then written a book ... we’re friends, I know her ... she’s since then wrote a 
book and just said, “I was wrong.” 


Dean: Really? 
Erin: Yep. 


Dean: That’s actually good for me to hear because her original writings on rape about it being this ... I 
don’t know ... men have been raping women for millions of years and ... very upsetting stuff! It’s good 
to hear that you’re friends and that she’s recanted her views on that. I’d probably like to talk to her 
some time. But it seems to me as if people either want to see women as exclusively victims or as 
somehow angelic figures. 


Erin: That’s mostly men. Women know. We know each other. And privately, they’ll say what they 
really believe. But an awful lot of men will not hear a word about violent women. They like women on 
pedestals. It makes them feel safe. 


Dean: So then, it’s not just the feminists, although the feminists appear to be part of it. The feminists 
get angry and the men become derisive or protective. They don’t want to believe there can be violent 
women. Seems like. 


Erin: No, but once you start saying that any group like radical feminists, “Look, we have a problem 
that we need to resolve among women.” You’re talking about almost saying, possibly, “There is a 
million-dollar industry out there, you have to share it with men because men and women can equally be 
violent,” and you’re actually talking about money and they aren’t going to give up on that. They’ve 
built an empire over 40 years, very, very powerful. And we have women in very powerful situations, 
Canada, Australia, and here, because at one point officials list that the Attorney General in this country 
was a woman—Harriet Harman is a woman who does huge amounts of damage. And she’s been the 
Women’s Minister. And I have awful problems with her and several others because they are now very 
powerful. They’re powerful in the judiciary, they’re powerful in Social Services ... particularly in 
Canada, that’s one of the worst countries in the world. 


Dean: Harriet Harman, she’s a Member of Parliament there in Britain, yes? From what I’ve read about 
her, she seems very hateful. She is a feminist, yes? 


Erin: Well, I tried to reason with her once. We were both at the conference and I just said to her, 
“Look, Harriet, you’ve simply got to accept the figures about violent women.” She just swung around 
on me and her face changed. She said, “The amount of men who are beaten up is miniscule.” And I just 
looked at her, and I thought, “There’s nothing I can do with you because your mind is closed.” 


Dean: Well, the government’s own figures don’t even show that to be true, do they? 


Erin: Yes, the British Home crime figures show virtually equal between men and women, domestic 
violence. 


Dean: Wow. 


Erin: It doesn’t matter how often you say this, or you point it out. You tell a lie long enough, Goebbels 
said, you can brainwash the entire community. And that’s what’s happened here. 


Dean: Now there are those who be accusing you of being a conspiracy theorist or some sort of crazy 
person to suggest the domestic violence industry is a billion dollar industry. 


Erin: That’s not too difficult. Just look at the figures, if you can get your hands on them. 
Dean: Like what figures? 

Erin: How much VAWA, I think that’s what you call it, gets every year. 

Dean: The Violence Against Women Act in America? 

Erin: Yeah. 


Dean: Yeah, there’s an incredible amount of money the government funds, and it goes to these shelters. 
And it’s not accounted for so far as I know. 


Erin: Yeah. But Pll bet a lot of it doesn’t get near the shelters. Most of it will go to all the 
administrative and all the legal battles that the feminists ... it pays ... look, it’s always funded the 
women’s movement. Everywhere. 


Dean: Really? 
Erin: Yes. That’s why I wrote the book. Because somebody’s got to say it. Loudly! 


Dean: That there is a problem, particularly with the feminist movement at this point because of the 
money they get from governments and ... 


Erin: Yeah. 
Dean: ... private charitable donations? 
Erin: Yes. 


Dean: Would you say they also rely on people’s perhaps instinctive need to protect women without 
thinking rationally about ... ? 


Erin: Well, now just imagine, I mean, two people on my board—well three or four of them—were 
millionaires. Yeah, and they were very protective of women. And when you present them with the fact 
that men equally need protecting, they’d sew up their pockets. What I did then—I couldn’t keep the 
house open because none of us had any money. What I did ... a very nice woman created charity shops 
and we called them Men’s Aid and that employed a man to go and see every single man who wanted to 
see us. 


Dean: I see, but you haven’t been successful in continuing that sort of thing? 


Erin: No, I managed to open the house and some men were ready to come in, but I couldn’t get a 
penny from anybody. 


Dean: You couldn’t get a penny from anybody—for helping men? Still can’t really? 
Erin: No you can’t. 


Dean: It’s horrible. Something should be done. All right, you recently were quoted—I saw this on a 
video somewhere, and you just said something earlier—the most frightening country in the entire world 
is Canada? 


Erin: Yes. 
Dean: Now, that seems a bit hyperbolic, and it might out of context because ... 
Erin: N,o it’s not. 


Dean: Well, I think people from places like Saudi Arabia or North Korea might wish to take issue with 
you. But I take it you mean that in the area of domestic violence, feminism, laws against men, that sort 
of thing? 


Erin: Yes. I do. I did a six-week tour, with Senator Anne Cools, all across Canada. And there were 
some wonderful (there was one in Windsor was wonderful) uh, men’s groups, just struggling to keep 
going. And as we traveled and talked to men’s groups, we realized how terribly dangerous it is because 
it’s almost as though the entire government and the judiciary—the same people—had been infiltrated 
by very radical feminists out to get men. And I talked to people all the way across Canada. You know 
my mother was Canadian, and I’m half Canadian, and it hurt actually. See I was a child in Toronto, and 
my feeling as we went through is real fear. I remember I was working with Anne in the Senate and I 
walked in to the lift, and this man who was in the lift with me was cowering over in the corner. And I 
came out and I said to Anne, “What on earth was that about?” And she said, “Men are frightened. They 
just don’t know when they’re going to be told they’re sexually harassing somebody.” 


Dean: I’m sure there are Canadian and other men who are scoffing at this because they’ ve never gotten 
into that situation, but I’ve ... 


Erin: Those men scoff all over the world because it’s not their situation. Where is the humanity in men 
for each other? We women have it naturally with each other, but men don’t seem to have the same 
ability to discuss emotional issues. 


Dean: That’s an interesting thing, because I noticed on Facebook, you said something, I don’t have an 
exact quote, but you were despairing that men’s groups never seem to go anywhere or get any traction. 
Are you still finding that to be true? 


Erin: Yes, I do find that to be true. I really do. And it’s a great sadness because the only way we’re 
going to heal what’s happened between the anti-male, misandry, and ordinary normal people in loving 
relationships, is for men to take their lead in what’s happening and make their opinions known and 
stand up as otherwise there’s this deepening divide in relationships between men and women. 


Dean: Well, there is a growing men’s movement I think yov’ll be happy to hear, I know I do a lot of 
work on A Voice for Men, and with others, and it does seem to be growing all of a sudden. It seems to 
be predominated by people who are in their 20s, 30s and 40s who grew up in the wake of all the family 
destruction that we’ve seen since the ’70s. So, I think there’s hope there. But I hope people listen to 
your words and are galvanized by them. Men do need to be less fearful of speaking up. And more 
compassionate. I mentioned this to you in private conversation, but I’ll mention it again: a year or so 
ago, here in the United States, there was a man named Thomas Ball who was accused of molesting his 
child [editorial correction: accused of slapping his child once] and went through two or three years 
family court hell [editorial correction: it was over 10 years of family court hell], having been accused, 
and eventually doused himself with gasoline and set himself on fire in front of a courthouse and the 
press, to the extent they reported it at all, either behaved as if it was a bizarre mystery or, it was a 
terrorist incident. What does that say about our country when you have that reaction to a man in that 
much pain willing to do something so horrible? 


Erin: All I can say is ... for a start, relationships are probably, when they go wrong, the most 
devastating thing that can happen: the woman usually gets to keep the kids and the man is suddenly out 
of the family. And he’s kept outside. He’s kept outside by the law, by the usual people and I think the 
big tragedy of all this is that at the moment, nobody’s listening. But I do take your point about it getting 
better, because I think your analysis is correct. And I think that there will come a tipping point when 
we’ll get to where the truth of all this will come out and all we can all do, those of us who are working 
this work, is to keep going and to keep going. And I hope in my lifetime we will see refuge and comfort 
and care for everyone, particularly children, because it’s generational. And if we don’t save the children 
of this generation, we create another generation of violence and desperate people. 


Dean: Well, I know that even here in the States it’s quite common for most refuges not only to refuse 
men, but they’ll refuse boys if they are over the age of 12 or 13. 


Erin: Twelve here. 


Dean: Twelve there. So what are you teaching those young boys when you do that to them, do you 
think? 


Erin: Well there was a case the other day—I was talking to the mother. She was completely bloody 
after she’d been beaten up. She got to the police station with her children. Her boy was 16 and ... when 
women’s aid came to collect her, they said, “You can’t take your 16-year-old son.” She said, “What can 
I do then?” “Well you’ll have to make accommodations.” She said, “I left my son in the police station 
for the Social Services to collect him because I knew I couldn’t cope after finding my own 


accommodation and I wouldn’t be protected.” I said, “You’re quite right. How would that poor child ... 
he’s only 16 and seeing his mother beaten up, how many times he couldn’t count—left.” That’s as far 
as I am concerned, cruel. 


Dean: It seems to be and also may be teaching him a message to internalize his father’s anger and his 
father’s violence and think, “Well this is just what men are.” Right? 


Erin: Yes. 


Dean: On the other hand, I have a good friend, obviously I won’t name him ... he was in a relationship 
where his wife was very violent with him and very violent with his children and he stayed in that 
relationship even though it was going on for years because he feared to call the police for help. He was 
certain he would be arrested. 


Erin: He’s right. 

Dean: He was right, wasn’t he? Almost any man would be. 
Erin: Listen to this: Who trains the police? Women’s Aid. 
Dean: Women’s Aid. 


Erin: Yeah. All across for 40 years, they have been doing educational packages which they then sell to, 
whether it’s to the police or social services, and the message is always there: it’s all men, it’s all men, 
it’s all men. 


Dean: And it’s a lie, isn’t it? 


Erin: It’s a massive lie. Yes. And it’s a very, very, very—a lie worth telling because you get billions out 
of this. This is more about money than it is about caring for anybody. 


Dean: Because it’s both about government funding and charitable funding. Somehow you say, women 
need help and purses open, checkbooks open. You say men need help and what happens? 


Erin: Men don’t need help, we all know that men are violent brutes because they’ve got a Y 
chromosome and women don’t. 


Dean: And that’s just so horribly a sexist thing to say, isn’t it? 


Erin: Isn’t it? When they picketed, they used to have these pickets when they were picketing me 
saying, “All men are bastards!, “All men are rapists!” Well my sons aren’t, for a start. 


Dean: ... and your own mother was quite a violent person, so you said. 


Erin: But then you see, both sides—I can trace violence back for three generations. For every women 
who came into the refuge—and we used to take about a thousand mothers and children at the height of 
when we were working—We did the first hundred, as an example: we did a three generational 
questionnaire. And it answered itself. Women who came in who were innocent victims of their 
partner’s violence didn’t come from violent relationships, but the women who were victims of their 
own violence, that’s where you saw the generational violence. 


Dean: What do you mean “victims of their own violence?” 
y 


Erin: Well, look at it this way: Baby P was a big, big case here just recently, a child, a beautiful little 
boy ... was hideously battered by a violent mother and her boyfriend. He was taken into hospital and 
he died. Everybody across the country was weeping over Baby P, because it made the newspapers. And 
I said then, “Right, when this man grows up, this child, had he been able to grow up, he probably 
would have been a monster and then you would hate him.” 


Dean: I think I see what you mean there. Plus would you say that women who get violent are in many 
ways victims of their own violence because ... 


Erin: Absolutely. Yes. What I’m looking for when I take care of people who are victims of their own 
violence is a way that they can transcend. I was saved by my mentor, Miss Williams; without her; that’s 
why my original memoir from my childhood was called “Infernal Child,” because I was a very, very 
violent, dangerous child. 


Dean: Were you? 
Erin: Yeah. 
Dean: It’s almost as if we’re afraid to see women as human beings with the same flaws as men. 


Erin: Isn’t it awful? Because it’s so condescending to tell all women they’ re victims. I’m not a victim. I 
made my choices and I take the consequences. And I used to often say that to a woman. I’d say, “Look, 
you chose that man, you knew he was violent, you chose to have children by this man even though you 
were being beaten up. Now you take some responsibility for this.” 


Dean: Well and one of the patterns I’ve seen and read about is that you’ ll get these women in violent 
relationships and they’ Il be the ones who actually start the hitting. 


Erin: Yes, they do, because the majority of violent women bank on the fact that most men don’t hit 
women. And they don’t. 


Dean: And most men don’t hit women. 
Erin: Yeah then ... 


Dean: And so then a woman will hit, and hit and hit ... and then finally he loses his mind turns and 
punches her, and now she gets to be a victim right? 


Erin: Yeah. Sometimes she doesn’t even have to wait to provoke him to where he loses it. She bangs 
her head on a wall and calls the police. 


Dean: Now that’s going to make some people angry. You just suggested women will intentionally 
injure themselves. 


Erin: And some men. I mean, it’s not just women or just men; it’s what you learned in childhood. A lot 
of these women I deal with have severe personality disorders. As do the men. And whoever gets 
involved with them, even by accident mostly, is going to get ... it’s a train crash. Because it takes time 
for the loving partner to realize what they’ve taken on. And an interesting thing about men, when they 
see what they think is a very, very—what would the word be? A very fragile woman. And this is a 
classic. A narcissistic exhibitionist—there’s the woman, the whole crowd at the party are looking at her. 


She’s usually very well turned out because she’s narcissistic. She looks good and she’s incredibly 
warm. It isn’t until he gets deeper into the relationship that he realizes that there’s nothing inside that 
woman. What he saw was... the harmed child in the woman and he wants to make it better. He wants to 
defend her and take care of her, and then suddenly he realizes that the mask of sanity ... he sees 
through it and it’s too late. 


Dean: Because everybody else sees her as ... 


Erin: Wonderful! Life of the party! And he’s drawn in by that! Men love to have the woman on their 
arm that everybody else would love to own. 


Dean: Vivacious, pretty, etc. ... 


Erin: Like my mother, narcissistic exhibitionist, and they’re very, very dangerous and there’s no 
treatment. 


Dean: There was a famous case here in the States, Bobby Kennedy, Jr. ... 
Erin: Yeah 


Dean: ... got a divorce and his ex-wife, well, shows all the patterns of being either a narcissist or what 
they call a Borderline Personality. When she killed herself, everybody blamed him. And then it came 
out that she had Borderline Personality Disorder and Bobby Kennedy, Jr., you know, was at least 
somewhat vindicated. They ceased to accuse him of being abusive, but nobody really apologized or 
acknowledged the fact that she had been violent toward him and his children and nobody wanted to ... 
it was like that part of it kind of got elided. “Oh well, she was mentally disturbed,” and ... 


Erin: She wasn’t, she had a personality disorder—that’s not mentally disturbed. She knew damn well 
what she was doing. And her final, final act of outrage to make sure he got even more damaged, was to 
kill herself. 


Dean: So you’re saying a Borderline personality isn’t mentally disturbed? 
Erin: No. 
Dean: Because, their personality...? 


Erin: This is what I’m going to say now and I know it’s ahead of the game because MRI scans are only 
starting to be studied: most borderline personality disorders and also narcissistic exhibitionists are 
damaged, because they have witnessed or been part of violent parenting or dysfunctional parenting. 
And it’s actually damaged the way information goes to the brain. They can now tell you when children 
who’ve been exposed to toxic violence and sexual abuse ... they can now see in the right frontal lobe 
how the neurons, and the damage that’s down there ... that’s all to come because it’s now happening 
and there are big studies going on looking at children’s brains who are already violent. 


Dean: And yet people still seem afraid of it; they seem afraid of the feminist movement. Do you think 
the feminist movement can reform itself and become something better or is it time to just ... 


Erin: No, I think, again this new generation coming up who are in their 20s now have seen a lot of the 
damage even in their own parenting in feminist households. And I think they will grow up to be far 


more inclusive. And, I think in about 20 years perhaps—I don’t know if Pll still be alive—that we will 
look at these last 40, 50 years as the dark ages for human relationships. 


Dean: Because it should be Humanism that we’re talking about and ... 
Erin: Yes. Love. 
Dean: ... helping each other ... 


Erin: Love, compassion ... all the things that, that ... we need, we need to love and be loved. It’s as 
simple as that. And this radical feminist movement really hijacked everything from the equity 
feminists. Essentially it is a hateful movement. It just hates a whole group of people and wishes them 
ill. 


Dean: You use the phrase “equity feminism.” Are you using that to describe women who think of 
themselves as feminists, but really only want fairness and equality? 


Erin: Yes, absolutely. 


Dean: Perhaps even the word “feminism” isn’t right at this point for them. They’re really more 
humanists and don’t realize it? 


Erin: Yeah. I think that’s right. But then you see we’ve had nearly 50 years now of brainwashing, and 
this lie has been standing out there. But I do see more and more people realize ... and there were two 
conferences in America; one in Sacramento ... I went to the one in Sacramento, and it was the first 
inclusive conference and it was such a joy to be there. Maury Straus was there. 


Dean: Really? 


Erin: ... and Charles Cory ... he’s wonderful, and Edward. There’s a whole load of people who have 
been there from the very beginning. Then there was a second one in L.A. and one of the women from a 
University said, “I couldn’t let anybody know that I was here from my university or I’d lose my 
tenure.” And she’s right, she would. 


Dean: Lose her tenure? 

Erin: Yep. 

Dean: I thought that would be nearly impossible. 
Erin: Yeah. 


Dean: But, it’s almost like this radical feminism is underground, people don’t know that it’s there. And 
you try to tell them and [they say you think] it’s a conspiracy. But it’s not a conspiracy, is it? It’s just 
reality of what’s in the university and a lot of these government departments, right? 


Erin: That’s where it came from. That’s where it all started. And it’s interesting though because many 
of those Women’s Studies are being shut down. 


Dean: Well, it’s funny, and they seem to be getting more and more desperate. I mentioned this to you 
earlier, but not on camera. Warren Farrell, you know him, yes? 


Erin: He’s a great friend. 


Dean: Very sweet gentleman, and, there is a growing movement, A Voice for Men is a big part of it. But 
Warren Farrell was to give a talk at the University of Toronto and feminists, people calling themselves 
feminists, so I suppose anybody watching this that says, “Well, I’m a feminist and I’m not like that,” 
well, listen up, there are women who are calling themselves, working in your name, and men, doing 
this. They were getting extremely violent, locking arms, trying to bar people from getting in to see 
Warren Farrell speak. Some of them wound up getting arrested [editorial correction: I thought there 
had been arrests. I was mistaken]. Calling people names, horribly abusing men who were trying to get 
in there. But it was all caught on camera and this time some people were arrested, and I see that as 
positive in two ways: A) it’s getting some coverage and B) the police actually were willing to make an 
arrest or two. [Editorial comment: I was wrong, there were no arrests that we know of.] Didn’t you say 
early on, 40 or 50 years ago, the police wouldn’t arrest violent women? 


Erin: No ... when I first started police weren’t allowed to do anything to protect women, or men, 
because it was called “a domestic.” That’s one of the first things we had to change. And now, the 
problem with that is, yes they can go in and arrest, but, in most cases they will only arrest the man. 


Dean: I seem to recall you mentioning something about how perhaps 40, 50 years ago in the 70s there 
were violent women protesting you and the police told you they were afraid of them? 


Erin: That’s absolutely right. I was at a luncheon for Women of the Year at the Savoy, and there was all 
this shouting. I had to get through the pickets. And the funniest one was “Pizzey is the pits!” But they 
also had the ones, “All men are rapists” “All men are bastards” and I went down to the police and said, 
“Look, if this was men, you’d arrest them all.” And there’s a great big copper and I said, “Why aren’t 
you arresting them?” He said, “Well it’s women,” and there’s a terrified look on his face. And I had to 
have a police escort all around England. 


Dean: And you had to have a police escort because why? 


Erin: Death threats. Listen, police don’t give you an escort, because it costs a lot of money, unless 
they’re worried about it. 


Dean: And why were they threatening you? 


Erin: Well, for various reasons. I suppose the major one is that I was talking out at the time when the 
money was starting to come in, and I was telling the truth as loudly as I could. That’s probably why. 
And I must remind you that Senator Anne Cools and myself were to go to Vancouver to speak, and ... 


Dean: Senator Anne Cools is a Canadian Senator? 


Erin: Yes. And she supports men. And ... there was death threats and police said to her, “Do you want 
to go in and get on with this or should you just cancel it?” And we both said, “No, no, were going to 
go.” It was very nerve-wracking. 


Dean: And they hate you for saying that women can be violent or that domestic violence is often or 
usually mutual? 


Erin: Yeah. And also that I say that it’s a fact that it’s a multimillion-, billion-dollar industry. That’s one 
that absolutely outrages them, because they don’t want anyone to know how much money they’re 
getting. 


Dean: It’s funny, and I happen to know that even in the States there is no accounting for where that 
money goes. I guess it’s marked as going to women’s shelters and that’s it—it’s like a black box. 


Erin: Well, it’s not even going to women’s shelters. It’s going to keeping the empire going. Great big 
offices, loads and loads of staff—that’s what happens. 


Dean: Because the people in most of these houses are volunteers, or being paid hardly anything, right? 
Erin: Yeah. 


Dean: That’s been my experience as well. So, you think the rage comes ... Well, I might disagree with 
you a little, only in the sense that I know there’s a lot of money involved, people don’t believe it but 
there is, but I also think there’s this ... I’ve seen it in people who have no stake in it, they become 
enraged with me when I say women are half the problem in domestic violence. That just suggesting 
women are violent makes people extremely angry, and I don’t know where that comes from, but ... 


Erin: I think you’lI find it’s particularly those sort of women because they’re violent themselves, and 
they know it. And men. 


Dean: And yet what you’ve just described, too, there’s also this also this protective instinct in men. In 
the men’s movement, we call it the “White Knight” impulse—the White Knight impulse. 


Erin: Yeah. I call it the ... to me it’s the ... oh what’s the word? It escaped my mind now, but there is a 
gene in men I think, that is put in there to take care of their children, and to be gentle with their women. 
I think men have that. 


Dean: I think men are, contrary to the stereotype, actually, generally fairly gentle creatures. 


Erin: I think that’s true as well, and much, much simpler than women. It’s much easier to talk to men, 
because men ... men explode with rage, right? I can deal with that. Well some men. It’s women 
implode. And women will actually, ’tis true, they will sit quietly and they will plot for what they want. 
And that’s very female because you implode with rage. Different chemicals. 


Dean: So, you think men and women are wired or are chemically somewhat different from each other 
then. 


Erin: Well, it’s been the MRI scans shown men’s brains, women’s brains ... women’s brains have 
scatter all across the brain, because women actually can do many things at once. Whereas a man’s 
brain, when they look at the MRI scan, it’s much more linear—straightforward. 


Dean: So ... interesting, interesting. So we’ve evolved to be different, and perhaps we’ve evolved to 
want to protect women. 


Erin: Of course, that’s what you’ve done since the beginning of time. The woman has actually evolved 
to nurture the children and to nurture a family setup. That’s why she collects the food, on the ground 
food, but not plowing ... men go out, from early days, and bring home the bacon, whether it’s a piece 


of bear or whatever. What isn’t healthy though, is, it takes ... you know in an ideal world the mothering 
and the fathering under one roof with the children is the best way a child can grow up—being nurtured 
by each parent. Yes, other people can nurture a child but that biological bond between the mother and 
the father is the best that you can offer your child. 


Dean: | think the nurturing impulse in men is underrated. I think men have a very strong nurturing 
impulse too. 


Erin: They do. No but, interesting is that I lived for six years on a farm in Italy. And the men did all the 
working outside, they did all the actual backbreaking work on the farm and the women did all the 
cooking in the home and looking after the children, but the fathers were equally ... they’re there, the 
fathers were there all day with their kids. And it was a very happy setup. 


Dean: You know it’s funny, I’ve often thought that it’s been since the Industrial Revolution that the 
family has actually really started to struggle because that’s where you saw, you know, Father leaves and 
is gone all day, and comes back after 12 hours, and I’m not sure that’s how we evolved. I’m not sure 
that’s really the most natural arrangement. But perhaps I’m getting us off topic. Would you be will to 
talk to me again and do another interview? 


Erin: Certainly. Yes. 


Dean: I’m not sure what we should close with here. But do you see reason for hope in the future as to 
people getting more realistic about what domestic violence is, and women’s culpability, and that sort of 
thing? 


Erin: I hope so. I pray every night that this is going to happen. That we’re going to recognize that the 
family is under serious threat and it’s everybody’s job to do something about it ... to come together and 
make changes. 


Dean: All right. Well, thank you so very much for talking to me, Erin! Again everybody, this is Episode 
2 of the Honey Badger files. My guest has been Erin Pizzey. Her book is This Way to the Revolution: A 
Memoir from Peter Owen Publishers. Thank you so much, Erin. I hope to talk to you again soon. 


Erin: Thank you. 


I would like to dedicate this interview to Kay Hymowitz and William Bennett, conservative 
traditionalists who’ve done so much to say “man up” to shame and demonize young men without 
saying much to or about women, to female triumphalist Hanna Rosen, to Jessica Valenti and the crew 
over at Feministing, to Amanda Marcotte, and most especially to Kate Harding and the rest of the crew 
over at Jezebel, whose tireless work has provided endless inspiration for what I do here on A Voice for 
Men. I strongly encourage all readers to tweet, Facebook, email and otherwise spread this interview 
around as much as possible. 
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Aus: Erin Pizzey “This Way To The Revolution” (2011) 

Feminism and Women’s Liberation, “at least they are not on broomsticks!” (Pizzey) 

“Tt seemed that there was a massive revolution taking place and I was confused because 
most of it seemed irrelevant to my life. All of my father’s life was devoted to fighting 
Communism. “The man is red!” he shouted, when I said I liked Paul Robeson’s singing voice. 
What confused me in the late 1960s and early 1970s was that the brightest future for the 
West lay in the Soviet and Chinese revolutionary experiments. It was all a fashionable game. 
If you were not particularly left wing in the 1970s and hadn't succumbed to the proselytizing 
of the left splinter groups you tended to be demonized and denounced” Pizzey wrote in her 
memoir. 

When Pizzey first get in contact with feminists, she felt totally overdressed and realized she 
should have worn trousers. Photographs in the newspapers showed feminists women 
wearing dungarees or boiler suits with flat heavy boots. So far most of the ones she'd met 
through Women’s Liberation seemed to have a serious humor deficit. They told her “you're 
not joining des Communist Party, you're joining a women’s movement” and “if we don’t 
create a movement of our own we will continue to be oppressed by men. You are oppressed 
by men, even if you don’t know it, you're husband oppresses you! You re brainwashed, if 
you don’t commit.” The family, they declared, was an unsafe place for women and children. 
Most of the feminists did not believe that children needed fathers. 

In the new order to come, when women had defeated the patriarchy, men would no longer 
rule the world and the family would consist of women and children. Truly liberated women 
should not have sexual relationship with men at all. “Why would you want to sleep with the 
enemy?” they asked Pizzey. At that time the feminists recruited relatively apolitical women 
in their campaign against lovers and husband. 

Pizzey herself declared her revolution is to change society in cooperation with men. She 
believed that the women’s movement could provide an answer, and she decided to fight 
hart to make it what she wanted it to be. “I’m not giving up and letting those bitches take 
over Our movement”, she once said. 

“There are no hierarchies in our movement, and all decisions are taken communally,” 
feminists declared. But liberation meant rejecting our feminine natures and reaching for 
male power, Pizzey wrote. The new movement saw women as victims of men, but she saw 
women’s role in the family and in society as equally important but different. She was 
concerned that if women demanded that they be more like men they would end up 

throwing out the nurturing, altruistic side of women with the bathwater. In the new world 
vision of the feminists she saw danger in a future where women would compete aggressively 
in every sphere of life and men would retaliate by withdrawing their goodwill and support. 
With the accessibility of the contraceptive pill, feminist trumpeted that sex was as much a 
liberating and pleasurable casual recreational activity for them as it was for men, and men 
gleefully agreed. But Pizzey could foresee a world where men and women could become 
rivals and love and cooperation between the sexes would become a thing of the past. Her 
view was that the solution was not to destroy the family but to reinforce it by offering 
support. As far as she could see, women even if they preached liberation, behaved no 


1? 


differently from before, except that now they could blame their ills on men. The new 
movement that seemed to promise so much had gone sour. All around her she saw women 
pitted against one another. The women’s movement seemed riven with bitter rivalry, when 
what she was seeking was cooperation and harmony. 

And she knew at that moment that her days in the Women’s Liberation Movement were 
over. “I felt betrayed by the movement I had joined so much enthusiasm and hope. I was 
convinced that no one should go through the bullying I had experienced at the hands of the 
radical feminists.” She thought that maybe if all feminists were transsexuals we could have a 
women’s movement that would work. 

Domestic violence 

When Pizzey run the Chiswick refuge she was informed by the feminist social worker that 
their clients were victims who required their solidarity — because all women were innocent 
victims of their partner’s violence. But of the first hundred women that came through the 
doors of the Chiswick refuge sixty-two were as violent as the men they had left behind. 
Pizzey had to face the fact that the males were always going to be blamed for violence 
within a family and that false claims would be made against them and that the women 
would always be believed. But it was important that the refuge was not used as a weapon 
against an innocent man. 

Predictably, this theory turned her into a figure of hate, and female journalists who came to 
interview her generally refused to publish what she had do say on the subject of women 
with violent tendencies. Most of the interviewer were feminists and were never going to be 
allowed to emerge her findings from work into the light of day. She looked at their faces and 
realized she was talking to deaf ears. It seemed that men were invisible when it came to 
domestic violence. Man was not allowed to give evidence about their experience of 
domestic violence. Pizzey was incensed by the injustice of this. No one believed that women 
could be paedophiles. She was aware that they could, but the usual blanket of silence and 
denial descended if she tried to discuss the subject. 

These refuges refused to admit boys over the age of twelve — some over the age of nine. 
Pizzey tried to reason with the Women’s Aid Federation. She got nowhere, because its 
organizers insisted that the male children would be as violent as their fathers and abuse the 
women and girls in the shelters. The growing militancy within the feminist movement meant 
that many professional women held similar views. Chiswick refuge was regarded with 
suspicion. 

On a meeting and after a particularly aggressive tirade from a huge radical lesbian who 
demanded that men be banned from the refuges altogether and that boys should be 

excluded after reaching puberty one of our mothers could bear it no more. “Go’ome and 

get your dildos!” she bellowed. 

For a long time anything to do with human behavior had been hijacked by left-wing 
academics and she was too naive to realize she was stepping into a minefield, but was 
beginning to realize that her views seemed out of step with the times an anachronistic. In 


the 1970s to say that some women were as responsible for the familial violence as their 
partners was to invite abuse and derision. Feminists were trying to establish their own 
refuges. Whenever she was asked to speak to publicly she was hounded by pickets with 
banners proclaiming that she hated women and said they wanted to be battered. 

For those at Chiswick refuge it seemed alarming that feminists could potentially abuse their 


role as providers of refuge for vulnerable and damaged people because of an agenda to 
bolster a movement born out of hatred of half the human race. The idea of Pizzey was to 
provide shelter for men, but Pizzey very soon discovered that no one was willing to give her 
a penny for her men’s project. She soon transpired that police could only remove a man, 
even if he was not the perpetrator; there was no proviso for the removal of women, because 
the feminists had dinned it into the legislators the female violence was an impossibility. Now 
she could begin to see a connection between pleasure and pain. But instead of asking a 
woman to discuss all aspects of her life, including her own potential for aggression, the 
feminists failed to ask a single question that might contradict their belief that all violence 
was perpetrated by men. Thus the research was inevitably skewed. 

Pizzey was still impatient and angry with the British government. “During the years of 
opposition to our refuges no attempt was made to address the fact that the cycle of violence 
was one of our most significant family problems. The prevailing wisdom was that men were 
the perpetrators of aggressive behavior, and the only remedy was to banish them from the 
family”, she wrote. 

In New York she met Murray Strauss, Richard Gelles and Suzanne Steinmetz. These three had 
been the first to undertake research into domestic violence in the United States. By this 

time, they, too, were coming to the conclusion that domestic violence was not really a 
gender issue. They also had suffered threats from the feminist movement, and Suzanne 
Steinmetz, who had written a book on battered men, had received death threats. 

Pizzey’s philosophy was — and remains- that political ideology would never resolve the ills of 
the human condition. All of us are personally responsible for one another, regardless of race, 
creed or color. She fundamentally believed that a court of law was the wrong place to make 


udgments on the very fragile, delicate and complex matter of human relationship. She had 
aA NCAR and before her was 


the evidence. Many of my words had plainly been altered- there was nothing she could do. 
She felt as helpless as mothers and fathers must feel when the system closes ranks. The 


oppressive secrecy of our courts makes it impossible for justice to prevail. 


Erin Pizzey CBE 


Robert Brockway 
2—3 minutes 


Erin Pizzey started the world’s first domestic violence shelter in the UK in 1971. Originally called the 
Chiswick Women’s Aid, you can still find this organisation operating under the name Refuge. In 2021 
Refuge celebrated its 50th anniversary. Many well known figures, including politicians and royals, 
were present. Unfortunately Erin wasn’t present. This wasn’t an oversight. Refuge had deliberately 
excluded its founder from the celebration. 


After starting Chiswick Women’s Aid Erin began interviewing women and she soon realised that a high 
proportion of domestic and intimate partner violence was reciprocal in nature. Both partners were 
perpetrators and victims. Their violence fed off each other. Later research would confirm this but at the 
time it was a revolutionary idea. 


She started to try to help men too, and that’s when the feminists pushed Erin out. She was threatened 
and intimidated. Today there is one small reference to Erin on Refuge’s website but that’s it. 


Continuing her work to support men, Erin has had an association with A Voice for Men since 2013. 


Three years on from the 2021 celebration and things have changed. Erin has been appointed as a 
Commander of the British Empire (CBE) “for services to the victims of domestic abuse“. This is a big 
deal as the CBE is a step up from the better-known Officer of the British Empire (OBE). The British 
honours system requires that there be no more than 8,960 living CBEs at any given time. 


This is an amazing achievement for Erin and demonstrates national recognition of her work on 
domestic and intimate partner violence, including violence against men. This award, along with the 
appointment of Bettina Amdt as a Member of the Order of Australia in 2020, are further signs that 
times are changing. 


Statement from Erin Pizzey 
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[box] 
Statement from Erin Pizzey on Behalf of MRA London 
Greetings to all at AVFM, 


I have accepted an invitation from Andy Thomas to become the first Patron of MRA London. It is 
several months now since I began to work with A Voice for Men and it pleases me immensely to see 
that they support Andy unequivocally as their representative in the UK. With both organisations now in 
place I feel as if I have come home. It is very important that men and women can join together to halt 
the damage that has been done across all Western countries to destroy the family, men and boys. 


We recognize that there is an enormous job ahead of us — for so many years now feminists have been 
able to demonize men under an artificial argument that would have people believe that the so called 
‘patriarchy’ is responsible for all the violence in our societies. Now there is sufficient evidence that 
both men and women can be equally violent in their personal relationships and for years men and boys 
have been held to ransom and lived in the knowledge that they are dispensable and shamed. 


With new scanning techniques it is now possible to see the damage done to small children who are 
marinated in violence while still in the womb, only to be born into a violent and dysfunctional home. 
The scans show the obvious damage to the child’s brain and we know now that those children are 
doomed to grow up and repeat their parents anti-social behaviour, unless therapeutic help is put in place 
for them. I have always said that the feminists lied about the roots of violence because they were 
looking for a ‘just cause’ and funding. So far they have been successful and they have created a billion 
dollar industry that has circled the globe. 


My hope is now that I am in my seventies, the twenty first century will see men and women standing 
shoulder to shoulder to work together to actively take on the feminists and to prove that domestic 
violence had never been a gender issue. For forty years this evil empire has had their way, but no 
longer. I believe that MRA London and A Voice for Men are ready to make international changes and 
my wish is that we find other people who are willing to join us. 


Erin 


